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vei Ferg cae Tangides Bithn. Fae 
Foreword 
During February 1940, three intraregional conferences on.super- 
vision, personnel problems, land use planning, ° and..program development 
were held in the Southern States. Participating in these conferences 
were directors of Extension, supervisors of agriciltural agents and home 
demonstration agents, and members of the Federal Extension Service. Others 
participating were Hon. Grover B. Hill, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 


and Duncan Wall, Chief, Regional Contact oe Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 


The conference brought out many helpful suggestions for improving 
supervision and all other phases of the Extension Service. No agency, it 
was pointed out, has a more important job to do. The challenge left with 
each Extension worker was, "Will we see the bigness of the job of leading 
the people who are looking to us for direction and leadership?" Aside 
from the purely supervision and personnel angles, Extension workers heard 
Department representatives outline the responsibilities of all departmental 
agencies in the new emphasis to be given to agricultural conservation. 


It was brought out that during the first 25 years of its existence 
the Extension Service had succeeded in getting the masses of our farm 
people to accept science. Now the real job ahead is to get science applied 
to the farm and in the home.. Toward this accomplishment three major de- 
velopments have come into pees ee the Dananisat: of Pertoul tay ci 


a Sate The County Land Use eermune RA he and ‘the major stake the 


qa eee 


oe The major switch ‘iris connate of the é:tire Federal Departnent 
of Agriculture toward sic eo cake Sho Bot) waver. eat OL ee wesources. 


(3). The increased enphasi s of- hunan vouserya tue? and fam fonily 
welfards 2.055... its 

To keep this summary from being +oo lengthy, some phases of the 
Saupe any that. might be of interest to Extension workers, may have been . . 
left out. ~However, it is felt that the suimary given warrants careful ‘ 
Reenene and is sisal of nds on the eel of par fuse cn kes workers. 


The summaries of talks: ie by Hoi: onoeat B. mi, Keasathnt 
Secretary of Agriculture,.and.Mr. Reuben Brigham; Assistant Director te) en 
Extension, are not .included.here. . These. fate ty Sse heee mimeogrephed and : 


mailed to Extension geieichans ty + thoir entero ey ¢" iy te pe 
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Setieaaid OF INTRAREGIONAL CONFERENCHS ON SUPERVISION, PERSONNEL PROBLEMS, 
LAND USE PLANNING, | AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT - - 


(Each topic is ‘summarized rane and. “names of those who presented papers 
or participated in the discussion are included under each topic.) 


How Are We Meeting Our New Responsibilities as Extension Supervisors? 


J. W. Bateman, Director of Extension, Louisiana 

Miss Etna McGaugh, State Eome Demonstration Agent, Alabama 
C. E. Brehm, Director of Extension, Tennessce 

PP, 0. Davis, Director of Extension, Alabama 


The work of all agricultural agencies centers on one géneral theme -= 
being of assistance to farm poople. With the changing situations of the 
present time it is necessary that the Extension supervisor keep in constant 
contact with the people of his territory. A supervisor needs to know more 
than the person who is being supervised. Supervision is truly an art anda 
science. It is the key to Extension work. 


All Extension workers must keep in mind, “Are we doing what our farm 
people want done?" If our programs succeed, it is because they are based 
on a real need of the people and wish of the people. 


Extension work is the highest form of education. It is not theorcti- 
cal education. It is true education, that if applied immediatoly must be 
successful. During the first 25 years of Extension work we have contributed 
more to educational procedure than’has been contributed in the previous 50 
or 100 years. The time is right. for us to contribute twice as much in the 
next 25 years, as wo now have a background basis and we understand the objec-— 
tives and procedures better. 


How many of us sit down and study the job of supervision? What are 
the characteristics of a good supervisor? What are his responsibilities? 
We believe that more people fail through lack of a plan than through lack of 


ability. What plan of supervision do you have? If we are the key that 


starts the motor of Extension to running, we need to be always analyzing 
ourselves as supervisors as well as studying the people wnder our supervision. 
We need to be creative planners, not only in helping farm people devclop 
fundamentally sound programs but in guiding the growth of the men and women 
under our supervision. We necd to keep an open mind for new ideas and to 
see the IRR Ca in each new problem as it arises. 


Our pognensinl Mitey to the Sheediete x Act has not changed, but we do 
need to check up on ourselves to see whether we are living up to our old 
responsibilities and to analyze our new ones. : We have a moral obligation to 
fit into our program the work of other agencies, as far as possible, and to 
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do this we must know the objectives, regulations, and instructions relative 
to each program. Our biggest difficulty is keeping informed on the constant 
changes in the new programs, as they are not stabilized. Then too, we must 
have the vision to evaluate these changes. If we are not kept informed on 
these changes, we cannot supervise something wo know nothing about. The 
function of Extension is not educating people to the new programs, but it 

is our function to fit all agency programs into the county agricultural pro- 
gram in a way that will make the work of Extension, as well as that of othor 
agencics in the field, more effective. 


We must lead our farm people somewhere, always keeping in mind the 
county agricultural program as a whole. <A better integration of programs 
is needed. We must assist the county agent in every way possible to be 
a "leader of leaders." Finally, no one is really going to realize the 
true valuc of rural life until rural pcople themselves love it enough to 
raise it above the commonplace. Are we as Extension workers meeting this 
challenge? 


What Must_the District Agent Do To Rolate M Rs) Closely the Extension 
Responsibilities o of the County A ent to Prorrams of Other Government Agoncies? 


George Adams, Assistant State Agent, Texas 

Miss Alice Cars son, District Agent, Oklahoma 

Miss Mary E. Keown, State Home Demonstration Agent, Florida 

A. H. Ward, District. Agent, Sovth Carolina 

Dot he AbItel Gs Assistant Director of Extension, Kentucky 

Miss Helen Cullens, Acting Assistant Director of Extension, Kentucky 


It is necessary, first, that the district agent take an attitude of 
understandias, appreciation, and constructive criticism toward other Govern~ 
ment agencies. He shouid be faeriliar with their programs, understand what 
contribution they can make to improved faming and homemaking,.and assist in 
the developuent of a county agricultural program which, when carried out, 
on the part of the farm people and the several cooperating agencies, coordi- 
nates the work of < ald Government agencies. The district agent should assist 
the county agent in arranging for monthly meetings of representatives of all 
agencies in the county, where thoy can discuss their problems and understand 
one another. 


District agents should also be sure that they have a real under~ 
standing of the Extension program of work and strengthen the leadership. 
They should know the resources within the Extension Service.. There is no 
substitute for the Extension Service. It is different from many other 
agencies in that when a farmer fails to carry out instructions, the county 
agent does not stop but continues to work with him. The Extension Service 


keeps On. 


In our relations with other organizations we should not be so con- 
cerned with who will do the job, but we should be concerned with how well 
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it will bo done, whether or not it will be done at all, and whether or not 
it will meet a need in agriculture. 


If district agents arc to have the ability to educate wisely about 
opportunities offered by other Government agencies, it scems reasonable that 
they should prepare a workable. plan. ._In making this plan some. important 
points to keep in mind are: ak 


(1) Put ourselves in the attitude.of uderstanding, appreciation, and con- 
structive criticism, and above all have a spirit of cooperation. 


(2) Have information in order to interpret objectives and plans inteclligent- 
ly for county workers, and farm people. 


(3) Have a friendly “eee with the personnel of other agencics, 
giving good will and understanding 


(4) District agents, mon and women, must have a cloar wdersta nding with 
each other about plans for correlating uaa? work with othor agencics. 
They also need to relate the work of specialists to new programs of other 
organizations, 


(5) Analyze our own jobs as Extension workers to be fair to Extension work, 
as we develop plans for cooperation. Sometimes we are overly generous to 
others. We need to be familiar with the resources within the Extension: 
Service. We should use the new resources and be proud of accomplishments. 


(6) District agents must see that county workers! offices are equipped 
so that they can cooperate and give their best to the program. 


(7) Assist farm people, county Extonsion agents, and other agencies with 
planning and development of a total, or unified, county program based on 
the needs of farm people, which may determine the programs of Government 
-agencies and to which all Government programs in a county may make a con 
tribution. 


(8) Assist county Extension agents with the organization of informal con- 
ferences for ahaha tales of all Government agoncies in a county for the 
purpose of acquainting these representatives with the program of each 
agency to the end that a larger contribution may be nade, to a total county 
progran,. 


(9) Finally, the district agent should take the lead in correlating the 
work between the county agents and other agencies. 
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What Must the Specialist Do? 


Roy W. Snyder, Supervisor of Specialists, Texas 
L. I. Skinner, Assistant Director of Extension, Georgia 
J. H. McLeod, Assistant Director of Extension, Tennessee 
J. R. Raines, District Agent, Arkansas 
Mrs. Mary Johnson, District Agent, Louisiana 
J. M. Ives, District Agent, Oklahoma 
Miss Beulah Blackwell, District Agent, Texas 
‘iL. B. Massey, District Agent, South Carolina 
Addie Hester, District Agent, Mississippi 
W. T. Nettles, District Agent, Florida 
Emmett Sizemore, District Agent, Alabama 
L. B. Altman, District Agent, North Carolina ‘ 
Miss Bama Finger, District Agont, Tennessee 
T. T. Curtis, County Agent, Virginia 
Miss Zelma Monroe, District Agent, Kentucky. 


To assist im relating more closely the work of the county agent and 
other Government agencies, the specialist needs to study the programs of 
those agencies and become familiar with that particular phase which relates 
to his ficld. He should then pass the information on to the county agent 
who can tie it in with his program to make the work more effective. He 
should take the lead in his field and use every opportunity the action 
agencies offer as a means of gotting better results. 


The specialist should keep his program simple and practical, so that 
his recommendations may be easily followed and the practices carried out at 
low cost. He should know agricultural trends by areas and have the ability 
to see problems that emerge and meet thom. 


It is necessary for the specialist to study and plan. He must study 
not only all the latest scientific data relating to his specialty but 
gather all the practical information he can from the ficld. He must also 
study how to make practical applications on the farm and in the home. In 
addition, it is essential that he study methods for getting practices 
adopted and prepare material that will aid the agents in carrying on their 
work. 


The specialist must teach county and home agents — in groups, 
individually, and through the mail. It is his duty to train them in subject 
matter and help them to organize and carry on the work in the county. He 
must teach them how to establish and use demonstrations. He should demon- 
strate the approach to putting a job over with individuals or groups of 
farm people, 


Specialists must also teach leaders, but they should guard against 
becoming itinerant county agents. 
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In order to accomplish the maximum amount ‘of work on the minimum 
emount of travel, the specialist should organize his time and plan schedules 
in advance. He should plan to carry on work during seasons when the nost 
effective rosults can be obtained, and should spend sufficicnt time in the 
office to study and prepare matorial for the agents. Ho should also arrange 
office conferences of all workers to develop plans for group action. 


It is not sufficiont for a specialist to know his own specialty well. 
He must visualize the whole agricultural program in order to know where 
and how to fit his work in. His specialty should be a definite part of the 
program, but it is only a part. It showd fit into the program without 
overlapping or conflicting with some other phase. <A specialist's job is no 
longer a one-track proposition. His specialty is his major undertaking, 
but when there is some other service he can render in the program he should 
be in position to meet the need and meet it to the best of his ability. A 
specialist snould be woll balanced. 

‘ 

Backing up the coumty programs with suitable State-wide publicity 
is one important responsibility of the spozialist. This should be done 
through popular bulletins, form letters, metion pictures, film strips, 
slides, exhibit material, and other teaching aids. 


The specialist should conduct studies to determine successful 
methods of organizing and conducting Ixtension teaching in his particular 
subjectematter field. He should handle direct teaching of rural people 
within the county in such a manner as to strongthen the position of the 
county workers and enable the agents to better meet subject-matter 
problems after the specialist's departure. 


Specialists should be the best-trained people in the Extension Ser- 
vice because they must train the county and home demonstration agents. 


Our present method of making county plans of work invites and 
points to coordination. Since each major agricultural agency participates 
in making the plans, each one comes to know the program as a whole and 
the extent to which his or her organization should participate. The 
district agent should be the coordinator between county agents and other 
agencies, using the land use planning project as a means of harmonizing 
and coordinating the recommendations of all agencies. The specialist 
should point out to the agent how certain provisions of the action programs 
will stimulate action and accelerate progress in a given field. 


The work of the action agencies should supplement Extension teaching 
and make it possible for the farmers and farm women to carry out more of 
the recommendations of the Extension Service. On the other hand, Extension 
can and should increase the effectiveness of the action agencies by keeping 
the public informed on the various programs and the services they offer. 


The first responsibility of Extension workers is to recognize their 
own sphere of activity and their relationship to other organizations. 
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Second, they must keep informed on the programs of cther Government agencies 
from the standpoint of imnediate objectives, administrative policies, and 
procedure. Third, it is the duty of Extension workers to have the background 
information of all action agencics ~ why such programs are needed and what 

is to be gained through thom. 


_ The county agent is the steering head of the Extension program. 
Therefore, supervisors and specialists should do all they can to strengthen 
the county agent and his program in the county. 


Setting and Maintaining Supervisory Standards for County Extension Agents. 


W. A. Connor, State Agent, Oklahoma 

Miss Mae Belle Smith, District Agent, Texas 

J. L. Lawson, Administrative Assistant, Alabama 

Miss May Cresswell, State Home Demonstration Agent, Mississippi 
John W. Goodman, Assistant Director of Extension, North Carolina 
Miss Myrtle Weldon, State Home Demonstration Agent, Kentucky 


Supervision in Extension work is that function of the organization 
which helps to determine the plan and the program, maintains and improves 
the personnel, measures results, maintains proper working relationships 
with cooperating agencies and the general public, and performs the many 
other duties necessary to make a smooth-running, efficient, effective, and 
serviceable organization. 


As to the pattern for effective supervision, there may be wide 
difference of opinion even where conditions are similar. The plan of 
designating a supervisor to a territory permanently has weaknesses as well 
as advantages. While under this plan the supervisor comes to know thoroughly 
conditions and people in his territory and can make a better check of the 
effectiveness of the program, yet it is possible that development might 
follow the channel of specialization which is of chief interest to the 
supervisor, and he may grow passively tolerant where aggressive supervision 
is needed. Also he may become a victim or a victimizer of politics or other 
factional cliques, and his strongest abilities as a supervisor are lost 
to the other part of the State. The plan of rotating supervisors every 
few vears from one district to another has considerable merit. It gives 
a better distribution of strength and weakness in supervision and tends to 
create a proper esprit de corps and less of a disintegrated morale. 


In setting supervisory standards we might well consider: (1) Tho 
relationship of supervision to other functions of the organization. 
(2) The proper pattern for supervision under existing conditions. (3). The 
character and scope of the work which is to be accomplished. Regardless 
.of all other considerations the supervisory standard should be aimed 
toward getting accomplished the Extension job in the county. This involves 
diagnosis of the condition and the prescription of a remedy, as well as 
setting the stage for action. It has to do with training, coaching, and 
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inspiring the county agents, the subject-matter specialists, the 4-H Club 
leaders, and others who'assist the county agents, to get the job done, and 
it requires numerous intricate adjustments, small and large, to bring 
about and maintain working relationships and wity of effort. 


To avoid confusion among agents, it is desirable that standards and 
methods be somewhat uniform for the State. Frequent supervisory staff 
conferences will accomplish this and many other desirable things. When 
ideas are pooled, discussed, and amended, a sounder and more potent plan 
is the result. peg 


A good supervisor should maintain a high standard of professional 
ethics, using his influence to prevent members of the organization from 
making disparaging remarks about one another and insist that reports on 
shortcomings of Extension workers be made only to the proper person for 
the benefit of both the individual and the organization. A good supervisor 
is tolerant, open-minded, fair, courteous, and consistent. Under his leader. 
Ship men should become resourceful and aggrossive and become potent leaders 
themselves. County agentsshould be made to feel that their opportunities 
for promotions depend upon their own records, and opportunities for pro- 
fessional improvement should be open equally to all. When an agent becomes 
confused about a policy or procedure, the utmost patience should be oxercised 
in clearing up the matter. One of the best ways to destroy initiative and 
kill the soul of an individual is to delogate a task to him and then pre 
mnaturely withdraw the authority or hamper him in the free use of his own 
judgment and initiative in its performance. 


Some of the most effective supervision may be accomplished when 
supervisor and supervised are sitting together informally, .Tactfully, 
weaknesses may be brought out and suggestions made as to how situations 
might be improved. The county agent should be guided to take the facilities 
which are available and use them to advantage in his work ~ fit the various 
action programs into his program so that the work will be more effective, 
and make use of assistance from the central office to the utmost. He should 
be made to realize that he is an agricultural leader and not a chore boy. 


Setting and maintaining a high standard in selecting personnel is 
of utmost importance. In addition to a college degree in agriculture or home 
economics, a farm background and. an understanding of farm people is most 
essential. A worker selected on the basis of subject-matter knowledge alone 
may prove to be a failure, as the job of coordinating programs and reaching 
all the farm people requires able and aggressive leadership. 


Supervisors often fail to-recommend the removal of incompetent 
personnel and thereby lose an opportunity for making progress. We must 
have the best personnel available if we are to meet the responsibilities 
which are facing us today. 


The agent's subject matter should be kept up to date by the subject- 
matter specialists through conferences, demonstrations, and illustrative 
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material. Definite schedules for specialists! visits to counties should be — 
made in advance, and also plans should be made for the work that is to be 
accomplished during such visits. State and district meetings are beneficial, 
as the agents are brought into closer relationship and interest is increased 
in one another's work, thus bringing about a realization that they are all 
working for a common cause. Judging fair exhibits, visits from one county 
agent to another, and access to bulletins are also helpful to agents. One 
great handicap in county agent work is lack of office help. If appropria- 
tions for this assistance could be made it would mean a great deal in 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency. 


It is necessary that district agents plan carefully all itineraries 
if supervisory contacts are to be kept to the highest standard. Mceting 
with county home demonstration councils and land use planning committces 
gives an opportunity to keep in touch with agricultural conditions and 
assists the agent in bringing out leadorship of farm men and women. District 
agents should create a feeling of confidence in the agent. Make him, or her, 
know that he can express his ideas and be able to tell him if he is doing 
something that stands in the way of his progress. Also tell him the good 
things. 


Good supervisory standards have to do not only with selecting and 
placing well-trained personnel, but with helping agents keep themselves 
trained up to the minute and in a receptive state of mind toward now 
information, new procedure, and changing conditions. Supervision involves 
the checking of county programs for progress and results and strengthoning 
the weak spots. A supervisor must know his or her territory thoroughly 
and maintain a satisfactory working relationship between agents and other 
county leadership. Other agencies sometimes advise their workers to "use" 
the Extension Service, and the supervisor must so coordinate the programs 
that all the agent's time is not taken up with mechanics. 


One great danger from the supervisory standpoint is placing an 
agent in a county and allowing him or her to do a slipshod, half-hearted 
piece of work when we know he should be moved or jarred out of his grooves 
The philosophy that the agricultural program must come from farmer think- 
ing does not relieve the county and home agent of the necessity of doing 
some thinking for themselves. In our desire to be democratic we have 
become indifferent and standoffish in our supervisory methods. 


In home demonstration work some of the ever=present supervisory 
problems ares Maintaining satisfactory standards with low salary scale, 
too rapid turn-over in personnel, and distribution of the agent's time so 
that she may keep in step with the county-wide agricultural program, keep 
up with the assistant county agent in a strenuous 4-H Club schedule, and 
meet the requirements of a highly organized homo demonstration program. 


As Extension work moves forward, methods and standards of supervision 


must keep step, as supervision is the motivating force ios saeia for the 
rate and direction of progress. 
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What Can District Agents Do To Strengthen County Extension Agent Supervision? 


E. ©. Sanders, State Agent, Louisiana 

Mrs. Esther Kramer, District Agent, Arkansas 

C. C. Smith, District Agent, Mississippi 

Miss Ethyl Holloway, District Agent, Florida 

A. B. Harmon, District Agent, Tennessee 

Mrs. Helen M. White, Assistant State Leader, Kentucky. 


To strengthen supervision, district agents should, first of all, know 
their districts thoroughly. They should re-analyze the job of the Extension 
organization as a whole, laying out for themselves a definite field of 
activity wholly within the province of an educational organization. We 
need as never before to have a clear conception of the Extension job and 
lay out a course of action in keeping with that job. 


The district agent should re-appraise the job of svpervision an 
re-think the functions it should include and the methods which should be 
used. He should check and improve county plens of work and prevent unwork- 
able programs from being forced on an agent. To do this, inventories should 
be made of the district and careful consideration be given to the strength 
and weaknessés. of the personnel and the program county by county. Tho pro» 
grams of county agricultural and home demonstration agents should be correlated 
and built onthe basis of needs. Then too, improvement in the execution of 
these plans is important. One helpful item is a planned supervisory visit 
to a county. ' Go with a definite purpose in view and so notify the agent. 


One of the best ways to strengthen supervision is to strengthen the 
county agent. All the efforts of a district agent will fail unless he, 
or she, has the confidence of the county agent. A supervisor must be a 
specialist in human relationships — one who has the confidence of agents, 
specialists, and the director. Ee should be able to discuss any short 
comings. with the agents and bring out their capabilities. He, or she, has 
done a much better job when he helps an agent to succeed than when he 
replaces one. The first aim in supervision is to make the supervised want 
to do their best, working with each agent in a way that will get results 
with that particular personality. 


Someone has characterized all supervisors in five groups, four 
unsuccessful and one successful. Each name clearly symbolizes a certain 
type of supervision: 


1. The swivel-chair artist. We all picture him, or her, as the 
type who stays in his office and never sees the agent at work. He hates 
to get out in bad weather or tire himself driving about when he can super- 
vise by mail from a seat in the State office. 


2. The inspectorial type, or snoopervisor. He would be the sort 


who drops in for short, irregular visits, carefully counts the unanswered 
letters, smiles at the secretary, scowls at the Extension agent, acts 
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mysteriously, calls meetings unexpectedly, quarrels over superficial routine 
affairs, scolds all agents for the errors of a few, makes each agent feel 

as though he's been "called on the carpet" at cach visit, and holds a 
strictly one-sided conversation. He never sees the agent at his best work, 
and never lets him know exactly what he thinks or discusses with hin 
cooperatively any ways to improve himself or his work. 


3. The inquisitorial type. He, of course, never compliments, only 
looks for the worst; keeps the agent in painful suspense. He poses as a 
pseudowadviser, who by divine intuition knows all the answers. He does 
everything in clocklike fashion, calls himself systematic (but he has no 
humane traits), gets into every county every month, lets every agent know 
he is being critically analyzed, picked apart, and dissected like a zoological 
specimen. He demands improvement before such and such a date, fails to see 
local conditions, and gives the agent no credit for having good judgment 
of his own. 


4, The dictatorial or driving type. We find ourselves heading in 
the direction of this type of supervision sometimes, because of the pressure 
of so many new activities and such a wide field of service = too much to 
correlate, too many campaigns, too many major problems, too many things 
that must be rushed, too many this or that must have emphasis, until emphasis 
itself has to be emphasized in order to stand out. We forget that in words 
of a poet, "Life is such a simple thing, if we'll but live it so." 
. We need to be calm in our supervision and to relearn the value of 
simplicity, so that we do not demand the impossible and do not try to cut 
all our agents by one high-pressure pattern. We should help them to see 
through the maze of local problems and work to be done, and help them 
to do first things first. We believe in the kind of advice Samuol Butler 
gave when he said, "If poople would only do the first little thing at hand, 
that is sound and wise, then the next thing to do would be plain to see, 
and the next and the next, until presently the trouble would be gone." 


5. The cooperative, open-minded type, the real supervisor. He, or 
she,is the one who has learned the art of listening as well as the art of 


conversation, who gets ideas from his agents as well as imparts some to 
them, who makes the agent know beyond a shadow of a doubt that his position 
is one of helpfulness. His attitude is one of construction always = never 
destruction. He works with the agent in developing a program, skill, and 
personality. He makes visits according to a previously thought-out purpose 
and observes long enough and often enough to form reliable judgments. Mere 
opinion means nothing to him. It gives way to facts and trustworthy 
investigation. He replaces guessing by certaintics, and encourages, never 
discourages. He shows appreciation for the ability of each agent and gots 
the agent's agreement as to how to overcome his weaknesses. He develops 

in each agent the power of efficient self-direction, tho ability to direct 
his own work critically. His suggestions are given ungrudgingly and are 
constructive. He grows as his personnel improves, for it is undoubtedly 
true that "we make the most of our own lives to the degree that we encourage 
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other men and women to make the best of theirs." We liberate in ourselves 
those most worthwhile things which we help to develop in others. 


We all know the kind of supervisors we would like to be, and we know 
what we have to be to get the best results. We do not all know what kind. 
we are, unless we have stopped long enough to analyze our own thoughts and 
actions, and study the results of our supervision. Even then, we may be 
partial in making our decision. Most of us are a mixture of all types, pros 
fessional and constructive. If we are wise, we will mix the use of tech- 
niques and programs, teaching methods and skills, with a large measure of 
human understanding, for we cannot define supervision entirely in terms of 
techniques, visits, and conferences. Supervision is more than ea miscellaes 
neous collection of procedures. We need to spend less time on routine 
details, particularly with experienced agents, and more on the challenging 
problems of supervision, purposes, coordination, stimulation, meeting local 
needs, and the direction of Extension activities. We should spend time and 
thought on the development of the agent as an intermediate step in the 
development of better farms and homes, and particularly better human beings 
on those farms, 


Most of the so»called "routine" functions ofa district agent are 
not so simply handled as might be supposed. He has an important place 
to fill, as important as he wishes. to make it. He-exists for the sake 
of. the agent. There is no position in the Extension Service that offers 
greater opportunity, and no one has more perplexing problems, with mistakes 
of the young and occasionally the ae pen hei s of the old to cope with. 


Extension now has traditions. It has standards to uphold. A 
technically trained personnel has been in the ficld for several years. 
New agents coming into the service must be carefully and quickly trained 
to take over a well-developed program relinquished by more mature and 
experienced persons. 


Tools are important, methods are important, programs are important, 
but the best product of human labor, whether in our agents or through 
them in. their counties, is better human beings. 


In planning for effective supervision; a few points that might well 
be kept in mind are: 


1. Plan together to correlate programs of pueda agents into a county Ext en— 
sion unit. 


2. Supervisors should know the county programs and direct them toward some 
general goals in keeping with State volicies. 


3. Give Healy with pitas ag peat and best use ya time. 


4, Be responsible for guhaticlall id pond and. contactés 
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5. Supervisors should have mutual interest in expansion ‘of program into 
new counties. 


6. Friendly relationships should exist between agents and supervi sorse 


7. Commendation and encouragement result in increased efPicierey and 
good will. 


The New National Program for Conservation of Resources. 


J. L. Boatman, Chief, Division of Subject Matter, Extension Service. 


The new national conservation program is directed toward a solution 
of an old problem, that of "using the land without abusing it." While 
our great agricultural thinkers of the past generation realized full well 
the threat to our national prosperity through ruthless exploitation of our 
land and general neglect of soil conservation practices, the Nation was 
not fully aroused to the need of major adjustments in our farm practices 
until the National Resources Board issued a summary of our resources in 
1934, This report showed that while our remaining soil resources are vast, 
the losses due chiefly to erosion are appalling. For example, of the present 
cropland of the United States (415,334,931 acres), 3 percent has been essen= 
tially destroyed for tillage, and 61 percent is either subject to continued 
erosion or is of such poor quality that it does not return a satisfactory 
income to farmers at the price levels assumed. More than half of this land is 
particularly in need of good soil conservation practices to prevent serious 
damage, and even under these practices 76,000,000 acres, or 18 percent of the 
cropland arca, should be retired as submarginal, not suited for production 
at present. 


With this survey as a foundation, and considering the close relation 
ship of human welfare to soil resources, the conservation objectives of 
the Department of Agriculture were outlined as follows: To conserve human 
as well as physical resources; to bring about proper land use of all crop, 
pasture, range, and timber land; to retard and control soil erosion; to 
maintain soil fertility and productivity at a profitable leve; to bring 
about better living and better security for both rural and urban people; 
and to protect the water resources of the country — rivers, lakes, and 
reservoirs. To meet these objectives an Inter-Bureau Committee, made 
up. of representatives of the different agencies of the Department, was set. 
up to study each of the departmental programs and to re~orient them so as 
to secure the greatest amount of conservation under the existing legisla~ 
tion, 


While the conservation problem is an old one, it is new in the 
cooperative efforts of individuals, organizations, and Federal and State 
agencies to do something about it. It is new in getting a great majority 
of farmers not only to "think for their land't but to do something for ity 
as is shown by the great numbers who are taking advantage of the AAA 
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practice awards to gst lime on acid soils, to apply phosphorus, increase © 
their acreage of legumes, and to improve pastures and carry out planned soil 
and forest conservation practices. Another distinctly new feature of the 
present program is the emphasis being given to the conservation of human 
resources as one of the primary reasons for the need of conserving our 
natural resources. The live-at-home program for people on the land is an es- 
sential part of our conservation program, and farmers! income is a matter of 
primary interest. Finally, the conservation program is new in that there 
have been set up in the Department in Washington bureaus charged with the 
responsibility of dealing with national agricultural conservation. 


The Extension Service's part in the National Farm Program will be 
intensifying the long-standing Extension conservation programs and making 
utmost use of research data to promote conservation. Educational work along 
the following lines will be carried on: 


(1) Appropriate use of land and the conservation of human and physical resources. 


(2) The relation of land tenure and leasing arrangements to conservation with 
& view to working out leasing BS ced that will promote: conservation. 


(3) How land and tax zoning may be used to obtain more conservation, including 
the working out of desirable methods of handling tax-delinquent lands. 


(4) Emphasizing in each county certain specific practices which are most 
effective in getting conservation or which are most needed, to the end 
that AAA payments may be concentrated on such practices. 


(5) Where soil conservation problems are of such a nature that soil conservation 
districts can be made important instruments in working out their solution, 
informing farm people about them and aiding in setting them up. 


(6) Creating better understanding and greater interest on the part of farm 
people in farm forestry and shelter belts 


(7) Arousing the interest of local peopee and of local road authorities in the 
control of erosion along all public highways. 


(8) Promoting an understanding of the purposes of special conservation programs 
where these are applicable, such as flood control, water facilities, land 
acguisition, cooperative grazing associations. 


(9) Bringing to the attention of rural people the need to provide and maintain 
adequate farm buildings to prevent wastage of farm products and promote thei; 
best utilization in types of farming favorable to soil and human conservation. 


It is the duty of the Extension Service to find and train leadership in 
all our communities to continue with the harmonious development of the many 
agencies, Federal, State, and local, necessary to develop an adequate conserva~ 
tion program. Assuredly we can expect that 10 years of continuance and improve 
ment in the conservation agencies now in operation will improve farm life to a 
marked degree and greatly increase our national welfare and preparedness for peace. 
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What Are the Functions = ete a2 tnt and ee Committee 
Gomi tee Tita cre” Work? 


H. H. Williamson, Director of Extension, Texas 

Miss Ellen LeNoir, State Home Demonstration Agent, Louisiana 
D. W. Watkins, Director of Extension, South Carolina 

Miss Lurline Collier, State Home Demonstration Agent, Georgia 
C. E. Brehm, Director of Extension, Tennessee 

Dr. I. 0. Schaub, Director of Extension, North Carolina 


All activities of the Extension Organization and Policy Committee 
originate from the general broad, basic memorandum of agreement of 1914. 
Its function is to determine and analyze programs, relationships, and leg- 

islation as they relate to agriculture and.as agriculture relates to other 
basic industries of the country. ‘The committee develops broad general 
guiding policies to be interpreted by each State to meet its own needs and 
local problens 


One of the committee's functions has been to try to develop better 
relationships and more coordination betweon vocational education and Exten- 
sion work in the countics. Another undertaking now under way is to origi- 
nate in the Washington Extension office a simplified reporting system. 


The Extension Organization and Policy Committee has also done con- 
siderable work in connection with the Extension workers! retirement dill, 
the Bailey bill on marketing, and the Walsh-Fulmer Reforestry bill. 


A very important step has just been taken by the Association of 
land-Grant Colleges in the employment of a full-time secretary who is 
stationed in Washington and through whom contacts can be made. Director 
Creel, former director of Extension in Nevada, has taken over this work. 


The best way the States can aid the committce is for the workers to 
becone faniliar with the organization and set-up and presont to it their 
ans _ The committce will be glad to get communications and expressions 
fror the ficld at all times, so that mombeors can act intelligently in 
cae concerning their Teapective regions. 


This committee works closely with the Federal Extension Office in 
Washington on everything it undertakes to do, and it should be recognized 
as the proper channel of approach to the Federal Extension organization. 
We, as a committee, have definitely adopted the policy that, in all our 
dealings with the various bureaus and Government agencies, we deal through 
The Federai Extension Office and not directly. 


We feel that in the development of agriculture in the United as ae 
the land-grant colleges occupy a key position that should not be overlooked. 
However, some agencies have failed thus far to realizo that. situation. We 
lmow that as Extension workers we are close to the people, and expect to 
. remain’ so. 
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The Extension Organization and Policy Committee offers an opportun- 
ity to develop an agricultural policy throughout the Nation. 


What Do We Mean by a Coordinated State Program and How Do We Get It? 


Shawnee Brown, Assistant Director of Extension, Oklahona 
(Paper presented by E.‘K. Lowe, District Agent, Oklahoma) 
Miss Connie J. Bonslagel, State Home Demonstration Agent, Arkansas 
D. W. Watkins, Director of Extension, South Carolina 
Miss Ruth Current, State Home Demonstration Agent, North Carolina. 


A well~coordinated program is one that strikes directly, with the 
unified effort of all agencies concerned, at the most significant problens - 
problens that are vital to the progress and well-being of the people on 
farms and those depending on the land as a means of livolihood. We would 
not oxpect much progress in developing farm people, in its broader sense, 
unless we set up a definite understandable program based on their needs. 

We should not depend solely on improved methods of production, but must 
consider the social and humanistic side of life also if we are to bring 
about a richer rural life. 


In this effort to provide for agriculture a stable and balanced 

income and to conserve our natural resources; secure greater. tenure, and 
a balanced relationship with the rest of our national econony, tne Govern- 
nent has increased the number of agoncies dealing with agriculture to more 
than: 20, with which we need to coordinate the activities of the Extension 
Service. This rapid expansion has brought about considerable overlapping 
nd much working at cross-purpeses of the various programs operating in the 
State. It not only has done this, but has increased the problem of coordi- 
nation within our own organization. Difficulties have arisen because prac- 
tices sncouraged by one organization do not always agree with those recom- 
mended by another. In many instances, the lack of coordination has caused 
farmers to become critical of the situation. . 


As a result, an attempt at coordination of programs is being made 
through the land use planning program. Through participation in this plan- 
ning work, each agency becomes thoroughly familiar with the objectives and 
operations of other agencics and is then able to fit into and make its 
contribution to the agricultural program as a whole. Considcrable assist- 
ance may be accomplished through a well-organized and well-managed county 
association of agricultural workers. Such an organization brings about 
the free, cooperative attitude that is essential in coordination. ‘The task 
will be less difficult if we will keep in mind that we are all interested 
in the samo problems and the welfare of the same farmers. 


Determining the fundamental functions of the Extension Service is 
iuportant in planning and coordinating a State agricultural extension 
program. It is generally accepted that the fundamental aim of the Service 


is the development of farm people. There has been considerable discussion 
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on what the fundamental functions of the Service are. One of. the best 
statements on the subject is that made by Dr. C. B. Smith several years 

ago: "Extension work in its deeper significance is defined to develop the 
man -- to draw hin out through his taking part in the worth-while enter- 
prises, throvgh explaining his work to his neighbors, through naling reports 
of accomplishments, through counseling with others on matters of common 
interest, through study with the Extension agent of his own farm and his 

own problens, and those jof the county, State, and Nation to perfect his 
technique, to enlarge his vision -- to see that the man grows." 


The Service must coordinate its efforts with other agencies in such 
a way as to be prepared to take care of emergencies, maintain an efficient 
organization, furnish reliable and unbiased information, and make nore 
effective cducational activities relating to the various phases of the agri- 
cultural program. If Extension programs, basod on problems and solutions 
offered in land use program building, are followed through, the efforts of 
our workers, both agents and specialists, will be coordinated. After all, 
correlation begins in Extension itself, between groups within its own 
Service. 


The new agencies that have come into the field cannot have their 
own extension service, and we should do their extension work for them. In 
carrying out our objectives, we are doing a lot of extension work on subjects 
with which these agencies aro concerned and they will depend woon us to 
handle their oxtension education. 


The specialist is important in the coordination of the various pro- 
grams. He should have a broad, comprehensive view and be able to select, 
apply, and adapt information for the other agencics in a way to make his 
work and that of the agencies more effective. 


There arc six important words in the Smith-Léver Act: Practical, 
useful, practical, demonstrations, diffusion, application. Notice the word 
practical occurs twice. Diffusion and application cannot be considered 
separately. There are two important words missing - teaching and education. 
Thus in Extension work it is clear that education is incidental to ectting 
things done. There are two schools of thought in the country now in regard 
to what Extension work is. One of them thinks of Extension as an educa- 
tional agency in the old sense of exposing people to useful information. 
The other school of thought thinks of Extension as not only diffusing in- 
formation but as getting that which is practical and useful put into prac- 
tice through voluntary action of the farm people. 


We are on the farmers! side in every situation that arises. This 
does not mean that our county agent and our agricultural college is going 
to agree with every individual farmer, or even with every group of farmors. 
We are trying to represent them in thoir long-time interest. In order to 
keep our perspective and our outlook wo must always be close cnough to farm 
people to know their viewpoints. We must have the confidence of the farn 
people among whom we work. If we do not have it, we are out of place. If 
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an agent does not have the confidence of his people, he is a millstone 
around the neck of his organization as a whole. Yarnmers.want practical 
advice in necting the situations they are up against, and the farn fanily 
or the community is the only safc place to initia ate a farn progran. 


Finally, we cannot coordinate Extension programs with those of other 
agencies unless we tie in closely with our own Extension Office in Washing-— 
_ ton, working through a strong Extension office in the State with all other 
agencies. When we get an organigation set up like that, coordination will 
become a by-product. 


Fundamental Principles and Pri Procedures Involved in Planning County Agricul- 


tural Programs. 


D. Hanna, District Agent, Texas 

s Tom Bourg, District Agent, Louisiana 

EH. Tisdale, Count: ions but exas 

s Frances Punchard, Hone Deianeepation canbe Texas 
. C. Westbrook, District Agent, Georgia 

Mrs. Emma Lindsey, District Agent, Mississippi 

QO. M. Clark, Extension Bconomist, South Carolina 

HY, . Wore dioan. District Agent, North Carolina 

Miss Helen Cullens, District Agent, Tennessec 

Miss Jesse Hammerly, Hone Denonstration Agent, Virginia 

William H. Lyne, County Agent, Virginia 


cart 


The purposes of a county agricultural program are to set forth the 
specific lines of work that the county plans to develop, the methods that 
will be employed for cach line of work, the timing of activities according 
to nethods, the assistance neoded from all available sources, and the re- 
sults expected. The program is based on recommendations of ae Progran 
Planning Committee, which has studied the agriculture of the county in the 
light of all available information and experience. Since it is impossible 
to attempt development of work on each specific problem of a county, it is 

imperative:-that problens’ be selected ca arefully and on @ basis of the great- 
est good to the county's agriculture. 


The plans for this program must be asgentoat by the farners and 
farm women with the assistance of technical or paid workers. They must~be 
built from the commmity level up to the county level. The farmers and 
farm women know local conditions and needs and can furnish information 
obtained through experience, while the technical worker has information 
secured through research and cducational ‘expcorience. To corrclate tnese 
sources of information into recommendations which are sound and far reach- 


ing, there must be a free two-way exchange of ideas. 
Planning must take into consideration the farm and home 

Men, women, and older youth should take part, creating a 44 Bee of real 

enthusiasm on the part of all to help surmount the obstacles. 
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Community meetings and county planning committee meetings provide the 
organization required for planning the program. The county planning commit— 
tee should be analyzed to see that every phase of county extension work is 
represented thereon, such as the home denonstration council and A~H Clubs. 


To begin with, all resources of the county must be Imown, the problems 
must be studied, and the facilities that are available for attacking the 
problems should be clearly understood. The planners must have definite 
knowledge of what the program shall include and determine what the problems 
really are. To provide this knowledge, surveys, maps, and studies must be 
made. The county should be divided into areas, and needs determined accord- 
ing to each area. Under Extension leadership the community might be mapped 
and classified according to physical features, land use, type of farming, and 
the like. A valuable source of information is data from farm and home manage- 
ment records. One problem is related to another, and in most cases the se- 
lection of one problem will mean concentration of effort on many, different 
probloms. Avoid spending too much time on any one enterprise. The efforts of 
agents, specialists, leaders, and administrative workers must be coordinated, 
for each has a valuable contribution to make in the program of work. The com- 
mittee must take into consideration the things the local people can actually 
do and plan out by themselves and then those that require technical assistance. 


Through it all there are four major objectives: (a) The best long-time 
use of the land; (b) conservation of the soil, timber, wildlife, water, and. 
human resources; (c) an adequate permanent farm income; (a) a happy, satisfied 
Life. 

When the program is finally agreed upon and recommendations made by the 
planning committees, the next step is to put it into practice by the people. 
This is done by systematic demonstration follow-up according to Extension edu- 
cational methods, A copy of the program is furnished to all members of com- 
mittees and to all agencies represented. Hach agency makes a contribution in 
its respective field in accordance with this program which has been determined 
by the people themselves. There is a big opportunity for Extension in helping 
farmers with procedures in carrying out the program. 


The farm and home unit demonstrations have taught us much. These dem- 
onstrations will sive a great deal of needed information so that some of the 
guesswork will be eliminated. In these we have an opportunity to attack all 
the major problems on the individual farm and in the home at the same time in 
a unified program rather than to demonstrate a single farm or home practice 
(the old Extension way). It is probably the most difficult piece of work we 
have undertaken, but it is believed that through the long-time planning and 
the farm and home unit demonstrations (actually making the demonstration of 
long-time planning) we have a challenge for a "New Day" for the Extension Ser- 
vice, 


In Mississippi'a subcommittee of the Agricultural Policy and Program 
Planning Committee is the Committee on Farm Family Living. Plans made for 
farm family living, including foods, clothing, housing, conveniences, and the 
Social and cultural values, should be as sound as those for soil building. 
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an agent does not have the confidence of his people, he is a nillstone 
around the neck of his organization as a whole. farmers want practical 
advice in meeting the situations Caey are up against, and the farm family 
or the community is the only safe place to initiate a farm progran. 


Finally, we cannot coordinate Extension programs with those of other 
agencies unless we tie in closely with our own Extension Office in Washing- 
ton, working through a strong Extension office in the State with all other 
agencies. When we get an organigation set up like that, coordination will 
become a by-product. 


tural Program ms. 


Fondanental Principle es and Procedures | Involved in Planning County Agricul- 


D. Hanna, District Agent, Texas 

s Tom Bourg, District Agent, Louisiana 

C. HE. Tisdale, County Agent, Texas 

Miss Frances Punchard, Home Demonstration Agent, Texas 
L, €. Westbrook, District Agent, Georgia 

Mrs. Emma Lindsey, District Agent, Mississippi 

O. M. Clark, Extension Economist, South Carolina 

F. 8. Sloan, District Agent, North Caroling 

Miss Helen Cullens, District Agent, Tennessec 

Miss Jesse Hammerly, Hone VOR Sea ea Agent, Virginia 
William H. Lyne, sca Agent, Virginia 


The purposes of a county agricultural program are to set forth the 
specific lines of work that the county plans to develop, the methods that 
will be employed for cach line of work, Efe tining of activities according 
to methods, the assistance neoded from all available sources, and the re- 
sults expected. The program is based on recommendations of the Progran 
Planning Committee, which has studied the agriculture of the county in the 
light of all available information and experience. Since it is impossible 
to attempt development of work on each specific problem of a county, it is 
imperative that problems be selected carefully and on a basis of the great- 
est good to the county's agriculture. 


The plans for this progr an must be developed by the farners and 
farm women with the assistance of technical or paid worlors. They must be 
built from the community level up to the county level. The farmers and 
farm women know local conditions and needs and can furnish information 
obtained through experience, while the technical worker has information 
secured through research and educational experience. To correlate these 
sources of infornation into recommendations which are sound end far reach-— 
ing, there must be a free two-way exchange of ideas. 


Planning must take into consideration the farm and home as a unit. 
Men, women, and older youth should take part, creating a spirit of real 
enthusiasm on the part of all to help surmount the obstacles. 
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Community meetings and county planning committee meetings provide the 
organization required for planning the program. The county planning commit— 
tee should be analyzed to see that every phase of county extension work is 
represented thereon, such as the home demonstration council and 4-H Clubs. 


To begin with, all resources of the county must be known, the problems 
must be studied, and the facilities that are available for attacking the 
problems shovld be clearly understood. The planners must have definite 
knowledge of what the program shall include and determine what the problems 
really are. To provide this knowledge, surveys, maps, and studies must be 
made. The county should be divided into areas, and needs determined accord~ 
ing to each area. Under Extension leadership the community might be mapped 
and classified according to physical features, land use, type of farming, and 
the like. A valuable source of information is data from farm and home manage- 
ment records. One problem is related to another, and in most cases the se~ 
lection of one problem will mean concentration of effort on many different 
problems. Avoid spending too much time on any one enterprise. The efforts of 
agents, specialists, leaders, and administrative workers must be coordinated, 
for each has a valuable contribution to make in the program of work. The com- 
mittee must take into consideration the things the local people can actually 
do and plan out by themselves and then those that require technical assistance. 


Through it all there are four major objectives: (a) The best long-time 
use of the lands; (b) conservation of the soil, timber, wildlife, water, and 
human resources; (c) an adequate permanent farm income; (d) a happy, satisfied 
tite. 


When the program is finally agreed upon and recommendations made by the 
planning committees, the next step is to put it into practice by the people. 
This is done by systematic demonstration follow-up according to Extension edu~ 
cational methods. A copy of the program is furnished to all members of con- 
mittees and to all agencies represented. Zach agency makes a.contribution in 
its respective field in accordance with this program which has been determined 
by the people themselves. There is a big opportunity for Extension in helping 
farmers with procedures in carrying out the program. 


The farm and home unit demonstrations have taught us much. These dem~ 
onstrations will give a great deal of needed information so that some of the 
guesswork will be eliminated. In these we have an opportunity to attack all 
the major problems on the individual farm and in the home at the same time in 
a unified program rather than to demonstrate a single farm or home practice 
(the old Extension way). It is probably the most difficult piece of work we 
have undertaken, but it is believed that through the long=time planning and 
the farm and home unit demonstrations (actually making the demonstration of 
long-time planning) we have a challenge for a "New Day" for the Extension Ser- 
vice. 

In Mississippi a subcommittee of the Agricultural Policy and Program 
Planning Committee is the Committee on Farm Family Living. Plans made for 
farm family living, including foods, clothing, housing, conveniences, and the 
social and cultural values, should be as sound as those for soil building. 
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Agriculture knows how much real income the land Rigs produce; home economics 
knows the level of living that income will furnish the family. The two pro- 
grams can complement and supplement each other. fen forget, so many times, 
the social and cultural values involved in farm family living. 


A food study made in Mississippi involving 75 families showed that a 
majority of families are setting insufficient amounts of iron and Vitamin C 
and insufficient amounts of cium and phosphorus. 


Hazel Stiebeling, senior food economist, in her report on Nutrition 
in Relation to Farm Income, Home Production, and Land Use, says, "In examin- 
ing the diet records of farm families the country over, the Ae f Oxy is 
likely to be in Vitamin A, calcium, and in Vitamin ©, which being inter- 
preted means dairy products, eggs, vegetables, and fruits." 


Does it make any real difference to the health of the Nation whether 
the diet includes the large amount of protective foods required, or not? 
This is evr ome ey, sper vent says Miss Steiboling. 


Miss Ser dria from her studies, males the conclusion that, "There 
will not always be found a better diet on the farm where there is a better 
income; that education as to good nutrition is essential; and that where 
food is produced on the farm, a better diet is found than where it is ex- 
pected that cash income will be used ito purchase food.! 


Home demonstration women's activities can be directed toward getting 
nutritional education themselves, and then convincing their husbands that 
Some of the land use planning must be directed toward use of land for grow- 
ing gardens, orchards, and food crops to supply the lack of foods. The land 
use planning meetings have offered the onportunity for women to learn about 
the problems of land use from the noint the view of the State, the county, 
the community, and finally their own farm families. 


The home demonstration agent can make her greatest contribution 
through educational programs in community organizations composed of family 
memberships. Education is needed to teach the family proper values in 
health. For example a club girl needed dental work. There was no money. 
Yet, the cirl's club records show that she has had two or three permanent 
waves, costing $2 each. So we find our rural people, at ©5 or 30 years of 
age, with no teeth. 


Rural youth will inherit the farms of the Nation, but their surplus 
numbers will so to maintain population in. urban centers, and so will be a 
leaven in keeping it sane and wholesome. We are concerned over the migra~ 
tion to the city from the farm. We must study reasons for this unrest and 
this desire to leave the farm. Among them there is a need to emphasize in 
our teaching the social significance of attractive and convenient homes on 
the farms. Surveys show that lack of conveniences and lack of social ex- 
periences are two major reasons why youth are leaving the farm. Farm men 
and women must realize that some value must be placed on this side of farm 
family living. 
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We are not interested in increasing incomes as an end in itself, but 
as the means to obtain the more valuable and worth~while things of life. We 
must keep open minds for what that future holds for the family. 


Leadership already found must be developed, and more leaders must be 
found. 


After all the planning and program making, action must follow; pro= 
grams mist be carried out. We must zet definite results on the goals fixed. 
Much enthusiasm will be needed. 


t remains to be seen whether we can educate through planning for com- 
munity action and whether farm people can plan local adjustment programs 
which will meet the needs of their community and be carried out locally, or 
with the aid of the action program. We are on the road and believe that it 
can be done. 


Procedure in San Saba County, Tex. San Saba County was one.of the two 
counties selected in 1938 for intensive land use planning work in District 7. 
At this time we knew very little about program planning or land use planning. 
Being an "intensive county," we were told that technicians would assist us in 
developing related data on the agricultural resources of the county to present 
to the committee for them to study before making any recommendations. If 
planning was a good thing, we wanted to do a lot of it. There is an old Ex- 
tension saying that "It is not what you can do yourself, but what you can get 
others to do that counts." This looked like an opportunity to get others to 
doing something. 


First, the county was divided into eight distinct areas through the 
use of a soil survey and a county map. Then community or area committees 
were selected with the assistance of the county AAA committee and the commis~ 
Sioners' court. These committees consisted of from three to five interested 
and well-known men and two women from each areas The home demonstration 
council assisted in the selection of the women. By use of AAA records and a 
map of the county, planning specialists worked up data to present to the area 
committees, and mectings were called to run for four days, with two areas 
meeting each day. The mornings were given to joint discussions and the after 
noons to separate group meetings. At each group meeting a chairman was se~ 
lected who would become a member of the county land use planning committee. 
along with representatives of Federal and State agencies. This group was in- 
formed that they would formally review and approve the report before it was 
printed. 


To obtain further information for the report, a livestock survey was 
made in cooperation with the AAA. This survey included other information on 
tractors, trench silos, terraces, poultry, gardens, vertilated pantries, and 
essential data to tie in with the acreage records. 


fter the report was finally approved, the next problem was to take 
the land use planning program to the communities. At the community meeting 
it was brought out that farm people must study and discuss their problems 
and express their ideas of how they could be solved. 
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The report for the county was printed and.immediately distributed to 
all members of committees and to the agencies represented. Our program is 
general but Ylexible,-and we have already accomplished several things. We 
have the most complete and up-to~date information about the county ever as- 
sembled, and it is in understanda able and usable form. We are going to keep 
active and ‘keep hag . 


hited county naw ase problems are too extensive to be solved by lo- 
cal people, the county land use planning committee will take the lead in - 
aiding the people with their local: problems, and recommendations will be 
made on a community basis with the assistance of the different State and 
Federal agencies located in the county. 


The land use planning detnihiess in San Saba County made the follow- 

@ definite recommendations for the county: (1) That the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service assist the committee in making a "vegetable matter survey," 
dealinzs with grasses and other vegetation, fertilizers, land management 
practices, etc. (2) That the AAA employ a field man under the supervision 
of the county agent to "lay off" terrace 1: ues and enable more farmers to 
be reached and more land conserved. (5) Thai the 1917 soil survey be 
checked for accuracy. (4) That a water facilities project is necessary 
for the utilization of excess water and for better wells, springs, and 
dams. (5) That a tax survey be made to help reveal the many causes of 
farm. troubles. (6) That a public health survey be made of living condi-~ 
tions because of the results of the 1938 flood. 


These recommendations will be carried out through the work of the 
following groups: (1) County home demonstration clubs, (2) 4-H Clubs, (3) 
the county home demonstration council, (4) commmity agricultural meetings, 
(5) AAA meetings, and (6) specially called meetings by the chairman of the 
land use planning committee to solve and plan a definite method of proce- 
dure to develop a unified program to present to the different areas, so 
that the farm family will be better educated and the needs confronting them 
now will be possibilities in years to come. 


Progress Being Made on Correlation of Local Planning Activities of the Asen- 
cies Working With Farm People on Rel on Related Farm and Home Problems. 


Dr. W. R. Horlacher, Director of Extension, Arkansa 

Miss Mildred Horton, Vice Director of Extension, Texas 

W..S. Brown, Director of Extension, Georgia 

Miss Lonnie I. Landrum, State Home Demonstration Agent, South Carolina 
Dre I. Of Schaub, Director of Extension, North Carolina 

Miss Maude HE. Wallace, Assistant Director of Extension, Virginia 


Closer correlation is being effected in the State of Arkansas by the 
organization of State and county agricultural clubs whose membership in- 
cludes employees of all agricultural agencies and agricultural leaders. 


Such organizations have been formed in more than half of the counties in 
the State, and one of them, the Harrison Club, with membership in five 
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counties, is proposing the formation of an American Society of Agricultural 
Workers. The purpose of the club, as set forth in the constitution pre- 
pared by the Harrison Club, will be to study agriculture from both a BURR 
tical and scientific viewpoint and to coordinate all agricultural agencies 
and services toward the advancement of agriculture. 


% Acricultursl leaders and employees of all agricultural agencies must 
work, talk, end think together - must want to know how the activities of 
each agency will influence and fit into the work of the other agencies, if 
one agricultural program for the State is to be evolved. The personal 
equation is the whole story in correlating agricultural agencies, and this 
correlation will be successful to the extent that it is the result of a. 
common interest in the agricultural welfare of the State and Nation. The 
framework of correlation means nothing without the spirit of correlation. 


In Georgia technical groups have been formed, composed of technical 
representatives of the different agricultural agencies operating in the 
county, to meet and discuss freely the fundamental farm problems, what, each 
agency's program is designed to do, and how it is functioning toward the 
solution of these problems. The county agent is chairman of the group. 

They meet on an average of once a month. This technical group has furnished 
the avenue through which the representatives of different agencies can mect 
on common ground and’ discuss their objectives and problems. It has cleared 
many misunderstandings and provided information on new developments in 
agency programs. It has enabled each representative to see more clearly how 
the other agricultural agencies fit in, and it has provided the medium 
through which to determine methods of attack on related problems and to en- 
courage teamwork in making the attack. 


The one thing around which the several agencies are correlated is an 
all-inclusive county agricultural program formulated by farm people with 
the advice and assistance of the technical workers. In each county a pro= 
gram planning committee, consisting of farm people, has been established. | 
This committee is assisted by the technical group acting in an advisory ca~ 
pacity. A farmer is chairman of the committee and the county agent is ex~ 
ecutive secretary. «an indication of progress is the fact that more than 
half of our counties submitted in 1939 copies of certain long-time phases of 
their programs, in addition to programs for the current year. 


Correlation in action on the formulated program is more difficult. 

Plans of work were requested for the county showing the problems to be at- 
tacked, the method of ‘attack, and the responsibility of each agency in the 
county toward the solution of the problems. These plans were developed by 
the technical group with suggestions from the program planning committee as 
to the problems needing immediate attention. Each county is being re- 
quested to formulate their plan of work for 1940 and check regularly on its 
development within the technical group at meetings. 


In South Carolina the majority of the farm membership on the county 
program planning committees have functioned since the beginning of this 
type of planning 4 years ago, though every committee has increased its total 
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membership of both women and men. In this way the advice and knowledge of 
the experienced members, with added thought from the new members, has re- 
sulted this year in the most satisfactory planning meetings yet held, and-in 
more comprehensive and complete programs of work for 1940, This year for 
the first time every county committee was asked to add one outstanding 4-H 
boy and one girl with leadership ability to the committee. As a result, 30 
4—— Club members and 16 older youth members attended the couty program 
planning meetings and contributed suggestions relating to the needs of rural 
young people. 


During the 4 years of this work, the South Carolina County Planning 
Committees have included membership from the various agencies functioning in 
the counties, such as the AAA, Farm Security, and Soil Conservation Service. 
land use mapping has been completed in Newberry County and is nearing com 
pletion in five other coumtics. As soon as possible this intensive planning 
will be conducted in other counties and expanded until all counties have 
been reached, Seven more counties will be started in 1940. This phase of 
planning is incorporated into the program planning for the county as a wholee 
The part that each agency will play in carryiag out the county program can 
be more clearly defined with the land mapping and other data available for 
the committee. There has been decided willingness on the part of all repre- 
sentatives of cooperating agencies to take hold of the work cut out for them 
to do, with the exception of the vocational education workers who are being 
hindered by State supervisors from accepting duties involving cooperation 
with other departments. 


In North Carolina some real progress has been made in Caswell County 
land use planning. The work has been organized on the township basis, and 
maps have been made showing how problem areas have crossed township lines. 
Extension, FSA, SCS, AAA, Vocational Education, and highway organizations 
all worked up a township program with farm people. Oounty-wide goals were 
set wp on a long-time basis, and 1940~41 coals were set up for each agency 
concerned. 


In Virginia the program is beginning to get above the soil and is 
taking into consideration health and other subjects. Farm women are partic- 
ipaviag in planning activities, as farm women must have information on 
the farms. In 1938 the local organizations in counties were changed to 
county home making boards, as to supply leadership for other agencies coming 
in. The family food supply program (home garden) and unit farm and home 
demonstrations are tools for coordinating the work of all agencies. 


How May We Use Discussion Groups in Bringing About a Better Understanding of 


Our Farm and Home Problems and the National Programs for Agriculture? 


Duncan Wall, Chief, Regional Contact. Section, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 


- Though this part of the program varied somewhat at the three confer- 
ences, the outline of thought at each was about as follows! 
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The group was asked to join freely in discussion and to consider first 
the nature of problems and programs which farm people, Extension workers, and 
other agricultural workers need to understand. Discussion developed that 
problems and programs revolve around the individual farmer's and the public's 
interest in: (1) Building and maintaining a productive farm "plant." | (2 
Producing food and fiber at utmost efficiency in this farm plant. (3) Ex 
changing this production on a fair basis between farm and city people. (4) 
Utilization of the farm goods and the city goods obtained by exchange so the 
farm family may have a living closest to its desired standard. 


Then discussion swung to the nature of solutions which must be applied 
to problems which lie in these fields. The thought developed that some prob~ 
lems = many of them, for instance, in the field of efficient production = can 

e solved by the individual farmer on his own farm without cooperation from 
his neighbors or anyone else. Some require at least neighborhood joint ac- 
tion, such as the control of a watershed to conserve soil. Some require very 
wide cooperation, or joint action, in which city people as well as farmers 
‘must join, if a solution is to be found, Among these are problems of fair 
exchanges of the goods farmers produce for the goods city people produce. 


Next the idea was developed that people will not engage in joint ac~ 
tion until they themselves decide to. It cannot be imposed upon them if we 
are to retain the kind of democracy that all of us want. That means that a 
"teacher" cannot "tell" the people what they must do, or should do. Upon 
many of the questions, our society has not yet worked out answers and the 
people are engaged even now in deciding them. In deciding them, study of all 
factors is importent, and among such factors are the attitudes and viewpoints 
of other people. 


_ In this field of group social and economic decisions and action, there 
is work for Extension people and other agricultural workers. The work, how- 
ever, is not to "tell people what to do," but to lead them to consider all 
factors before they reach decisions and take actions with others in their 
ETOUDS « 


By what technique is this done, was the next question that the group 
considered. The chief means considered was discussion. By discussion people 
learn to know and respect the viewpoints of others, and contribute their own 
experience to common thinking. They are stimulated to look at and look for 
facts which they had not heretofore considered. They learn to "give and take, 
as citizens must, in a democracy. They actually practice democracy. 


Discussion, the group said, was no new thing. Not self-conscious "dis- 


cussion groups," but simple, old~fashioned, corner=store cracker~barrel "dis- 
cussion in a group," was the ideal, a number said. Not "articulate ignorance, 
but discussion that revolves around a point, that brings in facts, that cre- 
ates thirst for more facts," is an idéal, too, said. others. 


All these involve both finding and training of leadership» and the 


creation of opportunities for discussion, it wes pointed out. Then discussion 


Swung to what Extension workers can do to develop local leadership for dis~ 
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cussion and opportunities for its practice, in connection with the jobs which 
discussion can best do. A number were pointed out, such as programs of 4=H 
Clubs, home demonstration clubs, agricultural councils, farm organization 
meetings, and so on. The idea seemed to be that by giving conscious thought 
to the use of such opportunities, Extension workers can help farm people make 
more and better use of the tool of discussion. 


Those Attending Conferences 


io} 


Directors and State Arent 


Alabama: FP. 0. Davis, Director 
J. Le Lawson, Administrative Assistant 
Etna MeGaugh, State Home Demonstration Agent 


Arkansas: W. R. Horlacher, Director 
Connie J. Bonslagel, Stats Home Demonstration Agent 


Florida: Miss Mary HE. Keown, State Nome Demonstration. Agent 


Georgia! We. S. Brown, Director 


Ls Ll. Skinner, Assistant Director 
Iurline Collier, State Home Demonstration Agent 


Kentucky: T. R. Bryant, Assistant Director 
la} 


C. A. Mahan, State Agent 
Myrtle M. Weldon, State Eome Demonstration Agent 


Louisiana: | Je W. Bateman, Director 
E. C. Sanders, State Agent 
Ellen LeNoir, State Home Demonstration Agent 


Mississippi: May Cresswell, State Home Demonstration Agent’ 
North Carolina: I. O. Schaub, Director 


J. We. Goodman, Assistant Director 
Ruth A. Curvent, State Home Demonstration Agent 


Oklahoma: Shawnee Brown, Assistant Director 
W. A. Conner, State Agent 


South Carolinas OD. W. Watkins, Director 
G. ©. Meares, Assistant Director 
Lonny I. Landrum, State Home Demonstration Agent 


Tennessee: C. EH. Brehm, Director 
H. S. Nichols, Assistant Director 
Je He. McLeod, Assistant Director 
Helen Cullens, Acting Assistant Director 
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Texas: 


Virginia: 


New Jersey: 


Grover B, Hill, Assistant Secretar 
Reuben Bricham, Ass 
J. Ll. Boatman, Chief, 
He M, Dixon, In Char 
Duncan Wall, Chief of Resional Contact Section, AAA 


OR a 


H, H.. Williamson, Director 


Mildred F. Horton, Vice Director 

G. EH. Adams, Assistant State Agent 

Bess Edwards, Assistant State Home Demonstration Agent 
D. L. Weddington, Executive Assistant 


Le A. Bevan, Director 


R. Hutcheson, Director 
A. Montgomery, Assistant Director 
de Z. Wallace, Assistant Director 


Werte Department of Asriculture 


ge Zconomics Section 


4. Le Galloway, Extension Zconomist 


Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm, 


Charles A, 


Alabama: 


Arkansas: 


Florida: 


Georgia: 


Kentucky: 
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District Agents 


hips Le Self 
Emmett Sizemore 
J. D. Samford 
J. C. Ford 


« Fullerton 
Dhonau 

« Rains 

« Barnett 


Saas Res een, 
aQtdr&o 
se 


W. T. Nettles 


Le R. Lanier 

Le C. Westbrook 
Le S. Watson 

I. 0. Graddy 

H. F, Link 

E. J, Kilpatrick 
W. C. Wilson 

Re a 


° Lickert 


y of Agriculture 
istant Director of Extension 
Division of Subject Matter 


Field Agent, Southern States 
Sheffield, Field Agent, Southern States 


May I. Cureton 
Ruth Dobyne 
Hlizabeth F.. Forney 


Mary Ella Posey 

Mrs. Esther G. Kraner 
Mena Hogan 

Lois B, Scantland 


Ethyl Holloway 


lula Edwards 

Alice Drake 

Rosa D. McGee 

Mrs. Margaret M. Brand 


‘Tulie Logan _ 


Zelma Monroe 
Mrs. Helen M. White 
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District Agents (continued) 


2 a a ~ 


Louisiana: 


Mississippi: 


North Carolina: 


Oklahoma: 


South Carolina: 


Tennessee: 


Judd Brooks 


W. M. Babin Miss Tom Bourg 

Re Ve St. Digier Margaret Firnberg 
Ds. Oe. LHOMicon. Cleo Brasher 

PF. A. Swen Nan Tarwater 

Mrs. Mary Johnson 

M. 53° Shaw Addie Eester 

Gee SM EUT Mrs. Enma Lindsey 
W. ©. Mims 

Me. SloaE ‘Mrs. Estelle T. Smith 
O. KF. McCrary Anamerle Arant 

Le 3B. Altman Mrs. Esther G. Willis 
Be. T. Ferguson Anna C. Rowe 

GC. M. Brickhouse 

D. I. Diehl Alice Carlson 

J. M. Ives Anna L. Diehl 

HE. K. Lowe Esther L. Martin 

Lemna O. Maloney 

“Ae He Ward Bessie Harper 

L. 3B. Massey Mrs. T. D. Plowden 
GC. L. Doughty Bama Finger 

A. B. Harmon Oma Worley 


FP. D. Hanna Ruby Mashburn 

J. A. Scofield Lida Cooper 

G. W. Orms Minnie Mae Grubbs 
G. W. Johnson Kate Adele Hill 
W. I. Glass Maurine Hearn 

i. Bs Wood Beulah Blackwell 
EH. 0. Martin Myrtle Murra) 


Arkansas: 
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QO. G Tumlinson Mae Belle Smith 
Je D. Hutchinson, Jr. Helen Ricks 

C. Shackleford Belle Burke 
J. He. Quisenberry 


Specialists 
June Donahue, Community Activities 
Mary 3H. Loughead, Foods and Nutrition 
Mrs. Ida A. Fenton, Home Management 
C. A. Vines, Assistant Agronomist 
Paul Carruth, Dairying 
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Specialists (continued) 


Arkansas: R. R. Mauney, Farm Management 
(continued) Roy Sellers, Marketing 
S. A. Moore, Poultry 
Z. J. Allen, Horticulture 
#. J. Shulley, Forestry 
Walter M. Cooper, Statistician 
Anna J. Holman, Assistant Fditor 


Florida: A. L, Shealy, Animal Industrialist 
Louisiana:. Je Le Lee, Farm Management 
Oklahoma: _ TaN Brannon, Agronomy 


J. W. Boehr, Dairying | 
Martha R,. McPheeters, Foods and Nutrition 


South Carolina: O. M. Clark, Farn Management 
Texas: Roy W. Snyder, Supervisor of Svecialists 


Dosca, Hale, Parent Education and Child Deve lopment 
Mrs. Dora R. Barnes, Clothing 

Amanda Louise Bryant, Home Management 
Helen H. Swift, Rural Women's Organization 
C. E. Bowles, Marketing 

C. Le Spacek, Land Utilization 

#. R. Eudaly, Dairying 

Haines, Organization 

Ray, Program Planning 

Timm, Farm Management 

Potts, Land Utilization 

Jaynes, Cotton 

Simmons, Forestry 

» Miller, Asronony 

Scott, Land Utilization 

Lichte, Cotton Gin 

Gibson, Dairying (Asst,) 

Wenmohs, Asst. in Program Planning 
Lane, Assistant Editor 
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County Extension Agents 
re ne EUS 
Texas: C. E. Tisdale, San Saba County . 
Frances Punchard, San Saba County 


Virginia: Miss Jesse Hamerley, Roanoke County 
Devils Cuirtis. Orange County 
William H. Lyne, Botetourt County 
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